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GLADIOLUS— ROSE GLORY. 


One of A. E. Kunderd’s new ruffied varieties. A very large and beautiful flower of purest"rose- 
pink color with deeper marking in the throat. 
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What Soil and Culture is Best for Gladioli ? 


By B. F. STALNAKER. 


ROM my own past experience, I greatly 

differ with the writer as to the ideas 

conveyed in an article in the March 
issue of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, 
under the caption: “To Grow Prize 
Winning Gladiolus Bloom.” The article 
is in reference to Mr. Kunderd’s specific 
instructions in his 1917 catalog as to the 
quantities of manure and other fertilizers 
necessary to grow really fine Gladioli. 
Commenting on Mr. Kundred’s instruc- 
tions, the writer says: ‘“Wewish to warn 
those interested ig a (Gladiolus) 
growth as suggested, is ly to result in 
diseased or worthless corms for the next 
year’s planting—if growth is forced this 
year it is quite likely to result in such an 
exhaustion and possible disease that the 
new corms cannot be depended upon for 
best results the foliowing year,” etc. 

Iam unable to gather from the above 
whether the writer makes these assertions 
from his own actual experience and that 
he has actually found his resultant Gladi- 
olus corms from such fertilization to be 
as he states; or that he only surmises 
such would be the case. But my own 
experience has been that if, from such 
fertilizing, the grower gets “Giant Glad- 
ioli with blooms six to seven inches across 
and spikes five to eight feet tall,” using 
Mr. Kunderd’s words, he will also find 
that the resultant corms will be extra 
large and fine and a large quantity of 
bulblets will be found around the corm. 
(This, of course, depending upon the va- 
riety, as some never produce, under the 
best culture, much increase; also the age 
of the corm planted; and besides it is 
understood that the spike is removed for 
cut flower and that enough 
leaves are left to properly mature the 
corm.) If the grower is going to set 
“diseased and worthless corms” he 
be fully apprised of that fact long hang 
hand, during the summer, from the in- 
ferior and weak growth of the spikes and 
poor bloom. The worthless corms! hardly 
think will come from the magnificent 
bloom and spikes five to eight feet tall. 

I am led to write about this from the 
fact that nearly all catalogs of, and articles 
in floral magazines on, Gladioli put, it 
seems to me, undue emphasis on the fact 
that Gladioli are so extra easy to grow. 
This seems to me to be rather pernicious 
and bad for the business in general, as 





many amateurs wil! be discouraged and 
will not buy again after being disap- 
pointed, when the growing is said to be so 
easy. In fact, a great many varieties are 
hard to grow, and to make a real success 
of growing uniformly good cut flowe;s 
with a financially profitable increase of 
bulbs, bulblets and planting stock requires 
considerable fertilization and manipula- 
tion of the soil by the use of cover crops, 
lime and seeing that the three elements 
needed for the growth of all vegetation : 

nitrogen, phosphorus and potash, are 
present, in the proper proportion, in the 
fertilizers you use. 

From my own experience, during the 
past years, I have found that fertilizing, 
as Mr. Kunderd directs, far from being 
harmful, is the only way to get much in- 
crease at all in size or multiplication of 
— and bulblets—especially of some 

ies. I started to grow Gladioli here 
a y home - which is a poor piece of 
soil (though I didn't know it when I be- 
gan.) I found my original stock was 
dwindling, instead of multiplying, and of 
what few bulblets | planted, hardly any 
came up at all. I gave good culture and 
had the city water mains and a hose to 
draw upon in dry weather. I fertilized 
with bone meal scattered in the bottom 
of the row, and sheep manure on the sur- 
face in, yet I was failing to grow 
them satisfactorily. 

So I decided that the soil was too com- 
pact and the next year I tried out a spe- 
cial bed, digging out all the soil in it and 
replacing with the following soil mixtures 
made up in the propertions named. I was 
afraid of using other chemical fertilizers 
and used what I thought was safer. 

Mixture No. 1.—Twenty-fuur parts sifted 
ashes from hard cow! (coal ashes have no 
fertilizing value; they merely lighten the 
soii) ; 24 partsof the poor clay soil on my 
place; 18 parts sifted sharp builders’ 
sand; 14 parts of bone meal. 

Mixture No. 2 (richer than No. 1.)— 
Thirty-six parts dark leef mold; 18 parts 
sifted sharp sand; 21 parts sifted hard 
coal ashes (no fertilizing value) ; 14 parts 
bone meal; 9 parts sheep manure. 

The above mixtures were piled up and 
turned over many times. 

You can substitute the words pint, 
quart, gallon, peck or bushel for the word 
“part” used above and mix up any 
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quantity you wish. The proportion will 
always remain the same. 

Besides the above I had a pile of old 
rotted horse manure (not fresh) and a 
pile of clean builders’ sand to draw upon. 

Then I took the corms I wanteil to ex- 
periment with and planted them as fol- 
lows. After digging out the beds as 
mentioned on the original clay subsoil, I 
spread the old horse manure at the rate 
of one and one-half gallons upon a space 
14 inches by 14 inches, or 196 square 
inches. | am giving exact figuresand de- 
tails, my planting book being before me 
as I write, with all the above jotted down 
in it. On top of the old horse manure I 
put exactly one gallon of mixture No. 2 
(the richest) at the same rate, 14 x 14 
inches of space; then a thin layer of 
sifted builders’ sand; then I planted my 
corms, covering them again with clear 
sand. On top of this I put mixture No. 
1 (the poorest) covering the corms with 
this to a depth of about four inches. The 
point was to give the roots the richest 
mixture and to have the top merely por- 
ous. (I am giving the fertilizers and 
soils that were available in my position 
and case. I am laying down no exact 
laws nor do I claim to at ail to be an au- 
thority, other persons in other lucations 
would probably have access to other bet- 
ter soils and fertilizers.) 

Now, let’s see what the actual results 
were. ! will select at random from plant- 
ing book for that year. With my first 
inexperienced culture, from one corm of 
Liebesfener \ got one corm and two bulb- 
lets. With my fertilizing method above, 
from the resultant old corm, (not using a 
new corm) and discarding the two bulb- 
lets, I dug two corms and eighty \bulblets. 
From three corms of Dazsy Rand I got, 
with old culture, three corms and four 
buiblets—with the new culture, discard- 
ing the four bulblets and planting only 
the resultant three old corms, 1 dug six 
cormsand thirty-eight bulblets; one corm 
of Berlinia, old culture, ome corm—using 
this same old corm, with new culture, one 
corm and twenty-two bulllets. Glory of 
Holland, four corms, old culture, I got 
four corms; new culture, using these 
same old corms, five corms and! twenty- 
nine bulblets. 

It will be noted that im every case I 
used very inferior, and what some would 
have thrown away as worthless, corms 
that I had grown before; the bulblets 
produced from old culture being planted 
elsewhere, the last resultant corms and 
— coming from planting old corms 
only. 

It must be remembered that my soil was 
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poor in the first place and:many may have 
perhaps a naturally rich soil and are able to 
grow fine Gladioli without all this trouble. 
But I found out to my satisfaction that 
fertilizing when necessary spells success 
and when growing otherwise, means fail- 
ure. I think one reason for the improve- 
ment in the stock was the sifted coal 
ashes and the sand lightening up the soil. 
He who expects to grow Gladioli with 
much success in poor soil, as some of the 
directions would almost seem to jead you 
to believe, from my point of view, is go- 
ing to be disappointed. 

The writer of the article referred to, 
in the beginning of this communication, 
speaks of Mr. Kunderd’s use of manure 
and fertilizers as “ forcing growth” detri- 
mentally. Hasn’t he got his ideas mixed 
with the thought of how florists force 
bulbs in the winter, of other flowers for 
their bloom alone, and throw away the 
bulbs afterwards as worthless? This is 
naturally the case, as they make no at- 
tempt to grow them on afterwards to ripen 
the foliage. They are in the flower pro- 
ducing business and not the bulb growing 
business. The bulbsthey force are grown 
in another part of the world out of doors 
in a climate and soil especially adapted 
to that special flower and the flower is 
already nestling in the heart of the bulb 
when they receive it. They could go 
right on after forcing it and grow and 
ripen it and little bulblets would form 
around it and they could grow them on 
and produce their own forcing stock 
themselves, but it doesn’t pay them todo 
it as their greenhouse is needed for other 
things; so naturally they throw them 
away and buy afresh supply much cheaper 
than they could produce it. 

But the Gladioli grown by Mr. K. are, 
it seems to me, not being forced in the 
florist’s sense. They are being grown 
out of doors under the summer sun in a 
climate and soil adapted to them and ave 
receiving merely a plentiful supply of 
food elements to bring them to great 
perfection and why the resultant corms 
should be “ exhausted, diseased or worth- 
less” I can’t see from my experience. 

Several years ago I visited a very large 
grower’s place on Long Island, about 
fifty miles out on the north division 
of the Long Island railread. This place 
comprises, I think, about 800 acres, being 
larger than Central Park, consisting from 
its appearance, of many old farms bought 
up and thrown together. Part of this 
great tract lies on the north side of the 
railway and the other part on the south 
side of it. It is net all level, but consists 
of hills and dales and winding roads and 
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woods of old native cedars and other 
forest trees, old orchards that once stood 
around old homesteads, etc., so large in 
fact that the owner and one of his em- 
ployees one day got lost in it and he had 
to send the employee to the top of a tree 
to find out just where they were. The 
fields of Gladioli are not all together but 
naturally scattered, as I suppose the same 
fields are not used for Gladioli year after 
year; and it was a pretty sight to suddenly 
make a turn on one of the well kept road- 
ways and be greeted in the distance with 
what seemed to be a little lake of beauti- 
ful pink color, so solid the spikes could 
not be distinguished at that distance, but 
you could guess what they were. In 
contrast to the dark velvety green of the 
Junipers (cedars) the view was quite 
effective. 

One of the most interesting things along 
the railway near the pretty modern con- 
crete stucco depot and the large storage 
bulb house, upon a railway siding were 
several freight cars and dumped on the 
ground next these cars, were almost 
veritable hills (you could hardly call them 
piles) of manure. It wasnot being hauled 
out at that time as it was the blooming 
season and I wondered to where it could 
all go. Since growing a few of the bulbs 
myself I cam imagine now to where a good 
portion of it went. 

Beginners, when they pay $5 to $10 for 
what seems to them a mere handful of 
corms may judge from the foregoing that 
the cost of producing them and the ne- 
cessity of keeping up the soil fertility at 
all times, is not to be considered lightly. 

The reader is not to infer from the fore- 
going that [ am insinuating that the large 
grower spoken of above uses anything like 
the methods I have given herewith as the 
way I improved my culture of Gladioli. 
In the first place I specifically stated that 
my soil was very poor, while from the 
large grower’s extensive area, he is no 
doubt able to find many rich pockets of soil 
that he can utilize for growing his Gladioli. 
In the second place it would be physically 
impossible for him to pursue any such 
methods as mine. Nor is it to be inferred, 
when I mentioned the large amount of 
manure that I saw piled alongside of his 
estate, that he usesany such crude method 
as merely digging under this more or less 
fresh manure and planting the bulbs in 
such prepared ground. I suppose the 
manure is used to keep up the general 
fertility of the soil and could not be used 
directly unless it was very old and rotted 
which I specifically stated was the state 
of the manure that I used. 

In conclusion will say that from my 


experience I have always found that when 
I have been so fortunate as to get spikes 
of any varieties of Gladioli “five to eight 
feet tall” with very vigorous growth and 
large bloom, no matter what the method 
used in getting them, I have always been 
rewarded with large healthy bulbs and 
plenty of bulblets. Whenever I fertilized 
injudiciously, using too much, it always 
showed the effect in spikes only a foot or 
less high with poor or worthless corms. 
Of course, it is possible to use too much 
fertilizer to the detriment of the plants 
but the sign of using too much will not 
be found to be blooms “six to seven 
inches across and spikes five to eight feet 


Finally from my experiments and from 
personal observation of three or four large 
Gladiolus farms on Long Island, and in 
fact the gist of this article is: that Gladi- 
oli do best in a rather rich soil and that 
any old soil will not do for them, the soil 
musi be rather extra carefully prepared 
and kept in a swperior state of cultiva- 
tion and fineness; and that to get good 
results commercially requires somewhat 
more skill and attention (not to mention 
care to keep the varieties separate and true 
to name) than the field culture of many 
other flowers and plants demand. Some 
to the contrary, notwithstanding, who al- 
most seem to suggest that any old soil or 
location or culture will do for Gladioli. 


Note by the Editor— 


Mr. Stalnaker has offered some sug- 
gestions which are interesting, but any- 
one who undertakes to force the growth 
of vegetation by any kind of unnatural or 
stimulating means is, if the scheme is 
carried to an extreme, inviting disaster. 
The back files of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER show various troubles resulting 
from an excessive use of chemical ferti- 
lizers, stable manure, etc. It will bear 
repeating, therefore, that any one who 
attempts to grow exhibition bloom by 
heavy fertilizing, unless he is unusually 
conversant with the use of the materials 
he employs, is quite likely to not only fail 
to get exhibition bloom, but to get an ab- 
solute crop failure. Some of our most 
experienced growers have made mistakes 
of this kind at different times. We do 
not say that an experienced florist can- 
not use stimulating methods and produce 
satisfactory results, but even in this 
case, the resulting corms are often dis- 
eased. This does not mean that if fine 
bloom is obtained the corms will be bad, 
but when an attempt is made to force fine 
bloom it often results in failure to get any 
bloom at all and worthless increase besides. 
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MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS. 











CONSERVATION AND PREPAREDNESS. 


The call to increase the quantity and 
to conserve food was responded to with 
true American patriotism, and it is safe to 
say that there are more gardens in the 
United States this year than ever before. 
Many of the war gardeners are beginners 
in soil tilling and they make hard work 
of it. After the ground was plowed and 
harrowed, armed with a shiny new hoe, 
hand cultivator and the motto “ Dig” in 
mind they started in. Being unaccustomed 
to gardening they tire quickly, the work 
is harder than they thought. It looked 
easy when they had watched a farmer, 
but they stick to it enthusiastically, happy 
in the thought that they are doing 
something for their country by the sweat 
of their brows. It would be discouraging 
indeed if after all the hard work the crop 
would prove a failure, but if these en- 
thusiasts learn how to garden this year 
they wil! have made a great success even 
if the crop is not a bumper one. 

One of the first and most important 
things to learn is the conservation of 
strength. One should not work continu- 
ously until nearly exhausted, grimly deter- 
mined to finish his row or the cultivation 
of a certain plot before he stops for a 
breath or two. The farmer who keeps 
his horses in the best condition and gets 
the best work from them knows that be- 
cause of frequent short rests, perhaps 
three to five minutes, that he has con- 
served their strength, anc! yet how often 
do we see horses worked until nearly ex- 
hausted and then given a long rest. A 
waste of strength and time. 

As practice makes perfect, you new 
gardeners have probably learned that to 
keep the weeds in check it is not neces- 
sary to strike the hoe deeply, and perhaps 
you have learned that best of ail way 
and that is to kill them before they come, 
by keeping the soil worked. Perhaps you 
have learned that the shailow surface dust 
mulch, even less than an inch will con- 
serve the moisture as well as your strength. 
Do not think that it is not worth while to 
begin unless you can have a whole or half 
day’s time to work, but watch for the little 
odds and ends of time. Have all tools 
sharp and convenient to your work so 
that you can use those moments to good 

advantage, and it is surprising how much 
can be done in even five minutes. Study 
the soil, learn the needs of your plants, 
conserve both time and strength and 
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gardening will not be hard, disappointing 
work, but a most fascinating pastime. 

Preparedness? Yes; preparedness for 
war and the war garden we must have, 
but let us also prepare for a Peace Gar- 
den. The soldier bids farewell and as he 
pauses for the last sweeping glance he 
sees not only the war garden, but the 
trees, the vine-draped house, the clumps 
of shrubbery, the profusion of flowers 
shedding their sweet fragrance. It is a 
beautiful, never to be forgotten picture, 
and the dear ones are all connected with 
it. What a gay time they had planting 
the Iris. Mother called it Flower de 
Luce, and how thick and rank the rose 
hedge is. He helped to plant it. His 
gaze reaches the flag and the terrible 
purpose of the enemy rushes over him. 
With hand raised in salute, tightened lips 
and flashing eyes he pledges his heart’s 
blood in protection of that fiag and the 
preservation of the American Home, the 
greatest of all institutions. 

What kind of a picture will it be when 
he comes back crowned with victory ? 
Must the beauty be all gone and only the 
practical left? The practical part that 
means Bread must come first, but by con- 
serving time can we not all add five or 
ten minutes extra to our gardening hours 
and spend them in making the American 
home amore beautiful haven of peace and 
rest, that when our soldier again enters 
its sacred portals he can say with eyes 
resting on the flag: It has been preserved 
and it was worth the struggle. 

_ Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


We quote from: an editorial in the Flor- 
ists’ Exchange which gives a strong en- 
dorsement to the work of the modern 
Gladiolus hybridizer as follows: 

“Of the several flowers now in the pub- 
lic eye, which have responded readily to 
the art of the hybridist, none have madc 
more rapid and sensational improvement 
than the Gladiolus. The exhibitions of this 
flower at various places during the present 
season have brought out material which 
is nothing short of marvelous and one of 
the most interesting facts in this connec- 
tion is that the varieties showing the 
greatest advancement over the oid types 
are the productions of American special- 
ists. Unfortunately for these earnest 
workers the emoluments from their tri- 
umphs have been and are likely to be 
very, very small so long as conditions are 
such that foreign growers can swamp 
our markets with stock of our own best 
productions at prices with which home 
competition is next to impossible.” 
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Gladiolus Growing in the South. 


In growing Gladioli for market I find 
there is a great deal yet to learn, as well 
as from an amateur and a pleasure stand- 
point. I am growing about 150 different 
varieties tor exhibition and pleasure, (about 
two thoveand bulbs that I keep separate 
from my commercial stock), and every 
July I have a free Gladiolus show at my 
store. Last year I exhibited 126 varieties 
and it created quite a sensation and they 
were admired very much. 

I grow from four to five acres of Gladi- 
oli for market, ten or twelve of the best 
commercial varieties, some of the newer 
as well as the older standard varieties. 
Here in this part of the country (Tenn.) 
or in North Carolina the cormels can be 
planted either in fall or spring. I prefer 
spring as sometimes the fall rains begin 
before the bulbs are cured enough to 
plant, consequently the ground is too 
wet to plant. I plant as early in the 
spring as the weather permits, from the 
first of March on till June I plant in 
rows, placing the bulbs from two to four 
inches apart alternated in a double row ; 
these double rows three feet apart for 
horse cultivation. I plant from four to 
six inches deep and as soon as they are 
one and one-half to two feet tall I hill 
them up a little, making the bulbs eight 
to ten inches under the ground. Being in 
a double row and so deep the wind canrot 
blow them over causing crooked stems. 

I am beginning to cut at this date, (June 
30th) as they are beginning to bloom in 
quantity. (However, the season this year 
is about ten days later than usual). I 
cut just as the first flower begins to open. 

In packing to ship, all varieties are 
graded and kept separate, tied twenty- 
five in a bunch and placed in water 
after being tied. (You need not be in 
any hurry about putting them in water 
after cutting, if they wilt a little so much 
the better as they are not so apt to break 
while handling). After being in water a 
short time they can be shipped. 

My method of packing is standing the 
bunches upright in crates. Each bunch 
is wrapped tightly in paper, then closely 
packed upright in the crate already pre- 
pared to receive them. I only put a few 
sheets of old newspaper in the bottom of 
the crate for the stem end of the bunch 
to stand on, and I use no ice whatever. 
Should they arrive wilted at their desti- 
nation it will not injure them atall. They 
will arrive in much better condition than 
if packed in a flat box andiced. I packed 
and shipped something over 150,000 in this 
way last season and did not have one 





complaint. All of my customers com- 
plimented me very highly on my way of 
packing and shipping. DIxIz. 


Annuals. 


Annually there is a story in these col- 
umns about annuals. Persistently and 
perpetually the editor insists that the 
only real fun in growing flowers is in 
growing annuals. Of course perennials 
like phlox, etc., are fine and do not re- 
quire replanting every year, the Gladiolus 
if not the queen of flowers, is at heart a 
princess and all the flowering shrubs we 
have place for and can afford are a de- 
light, but for real enjoyment plant annuals. 

Heading the list as well as the alpha- 
bet, comes asters, late branching, early 
branching, ostrich plume, incurved, comet 
and a dozen others. The modest and 
lovely sweet alyssum, balsam, coreopsis, 
celosia, gaillardia, heliotrope, larkspur, 
marigold, mignonette, nasturtium, petu- 
nia, phlox, portulaca, poppy, ricinus (cas- 
tor bean,) verbena and ending the alpha- 
bet with zinnia. 

Allowing for three packets of good as- 
ters the entire list of seeds can be had 
for less than a dollar. 

None of these are pampered green- 
house pets ner none need be planted in 
boxes. If one is eager for very early as- 
ters the seeds must be planted in March 
or April, but the finest asters are the 
ones that come on as the days are get- 
ting short and the evenings cool. The 
aster belongs to autumn days and when we 
force it into bloom in the heat of summer 
we lose something of its rarest beauty. 

Plant all of these in the open, in thé 
vegetable garden and not in stingy little 
flower beds or borders. 

Plant the seeds early in May in soil 
that has been made fine with a garden 
rake. Make shallow furrows with a lath 
sharpened on one edge. 

Cover lightly, very lightly, for the 
smaller seeds with soil sifted through a 
fine mesh screen and press the soil firmly 
over the seeds. Lay boards over the 
rows for a few days and until plants 
appear to avoid washing and baking of 

All the rest is just like caring for a 
patch of onions or carrots. Thin the 
plants, cultivate often and water only if 
absolutely necessary. The results will re- 
pay you a hundred or a thousand fold. 
Flowers from July to frost, and the finest 
of all flowers. Nothing can quite’ com- 
pare with a garden of annuals. Try it.— 
Wisconsin Horticulture. 
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If You Would Have Your Busi- 
ness Done, Go Yourself, 
If Not, Send. 


In another column appears a note ask- 
ing for information about exhibiting at 
fairs. One of the points on which infor- 
mation is requested is whether it is neces- 
sary for the exhibitor to go in person. 

The experience of the editor in shipping 
flowers to a Massachusetts Fair in 1916 
may serve as a guide. At the earnest 
solicitation of the superintendent of flow- 
ers he sent as fine a lot of bloom as he 
ever shipped, to the extent of between 
200 and 300 spikes. The superintendent 
promised to make proper entries for 
same and look after staging. 

The bloom arrived in good order and 
was, so far as we know, properly staged, 
but when it came to competing for prizes, 
that seemed to be another matter. In- 
quiry of the superintendent and of the 
secretary of the fair in question has not 
as yet been able to determine whether 
the flowers were entered and were eligi- 
ble to win a prize or not, but anyway, 
the flowers were not judged in competi- 
tion, and it is assumed that they were 
not properly entered. 

Therefore, the heading of this article 


tells the whole story—if you want any- 
thing attended to, do it yourself. If you 
do not care whether it is attended to or 
not, leave it to someone else. They are 
more than likely to neglect it, and if they 
do not it probably will not be attended to 
as well as if you went yourself and at- 
tended to it yourself. 

If any of our readers have had asimilar 
experience and care to relate it for pub- 
lication, we would be glad to hear from 
them. Abuses of this kind should be 
thoroughly discussed u.1d measures taken 
for their correction where possible. 


What About Old Corms? 


The question is often asked as to what 
happens to Gladiolus corms as they get 
old. We have not seen a complete de- 
tailed answer to this question but expect 
to be able to answer it by our own ex- 
perience shortly. 

C. G. Morris writes us that Cornell Ex- 
tension Bulletin No. 10, contains the 
following statement: “With age the flat 
corms frequently send up five or six 
shoots causing the production of not one 
or two blooming-size corms, but small 
ones that need a year’s growth before 
they will bloom again.” 
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Our own experience has been that the 
divisions resulting from old corms are 
quite as likely to be first size as to be 
smail size and the statement above quoted 
does not say whether bloom from the 
divisions after a year’s growth may be 
expected to be as good as from bulblet 
grown corms. 

It really seems strange that none of 
the older growers have so far undertaken 
to tell what happens when a Gladiolus 
corm gets to a stage where it will divide 
into several corms without throwing a 
flower spike, or more properly speaking 
what happens to the divisions in their 
future life history. 


Unless indications fail there will be the 
finest display of bloom at the flower 
shows this year that we have ever seen. 
The Editor’s experience is that Pink 
Beauty planted April 12th opened first 
bloom on July 18th. A correspondent 
from the state of Washington reports 
America and Mrs, Francis King planted 
120 days and not in bloom. This indi- 
cates that when bloom does come, it will 
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be extraordinarily large and fine unless 
some unforeseen weather conditions in- 
terfere. Therefore, plan to visit the 
flower shows this year and se the finesi 
display that has ever been shown. 


One of our subscribers in California 
reports that under his cultural and cli- 
matic conditions that he has had Gladi- 
olus blooms every month in the year and 
some of the best ones in the month of 
January. We poor Eskimos in the north 
think little about Gladiolus bloom in 
January, but we certainly would appre- 
ciate them just the same could we see 
them. This same subscriber says that he 
has raised three different sets of blooms 
from the same bulbs in one year. If we 
get one lot of bloom we are pretty well 
satisfied. 


Exhibitors at the Gladiolus shows in 
August may expect keen competition this 
year providing the weather is satisfactory 
from now on. The growitig season has 
been most favorable for the growth of 
strong and vigorous bloom. 











Part of the small stock of E. M. Smith, East Hartford, Conn. 








Mr. Smith says his three gi 


friends to the left in the photograph assist him in caring for the baby Gladioli. 


Smith to the right in the o picture. 
Mr. Smith reports his first 
13th, and he also says that experts declared 


ink Beauty, which — 


lanted on sot 8th, in bloom or. July 
e season would be two weeks’ later 


this. The Editor’s results were almost tical with Mr. Smith’s, planting April 
12th and blooming on July 18th. A long time indeed for Pink Beauty. 














| WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS. 








PLANTING TO BLOOMING RECORD 1916. 
PLANTING 
To 


lst BLOOM- 
PLANTED BLOOMING ING 


Pots 
Lilywhite__....._...-.Mar. 3 








July 8 127 Days 

Pride of Goshen-___- Mar. 3 July 4 123 “ 

White Lady -___....--. Feb. 12 June 5 114 A 

Alice Carey__....-..- Feb. 12 June 15 125 “ 

Outdoors— 

Heavy Clay (Adobe.) 

TS eae Feb. 22 May2 93 “ 

a White _____- “22 Mayi9 87 “ 

‘i Eee - 2 lee it “ 

Mrs. irs F. Pendleton... ““ 22 June 29 129 “ 

Alice Carey_._....--. 22 —— =” 

Baron J. Hulot _- .8 bes em 

ee 18 June 24 98 “ 

Baren J. Hulot._ 21 June l0 81 “ 

White | SE 26 June 26 32 “ 

fsvericn tae “ 28 Junel7 #1 “ 

Mrs. W. E. Fryer-_-_. Apr. 2 Au 2 ia“ 

Mrs. F. entices... 8 july 22 15 “ 

8 Aug. 4 119 “ 

*- jij aes - 

“ 9° 73 9 “ 

“9 “ 2 om * 

. 9 “ 1 3 * 

a ~~ 7 Tie 

* eS ese 

Willy Wigman______- "eo ae ae 

Empress of India...“ 22 “ 8 77 “ 

TE. sddinnhsnoos . 2 ae 

SE “ 22 June29 @ “ 


W. Jj. CotcLeuGu, (California.) 


GROWING GLADIOLUS SEEDLINGS IN 
GREENHOUSE. 
To THE Eprror :— 


Lifted three large flats of greenhouse 
grown seedlings today (March 15) which 
were planted last November. They are 
beautiful little bulbs, fully ripe, about 
three thousand of them. Shall keep them 
rather dry and plant out of doors in May. 
Wish you could see them. 

Have followed this plan three years 
with perfect results. I planted 200 bulb- 
lets of a rare variety last fall (which had 
laid in the ground all summer and failed 
to sprout) in a 6in. pan in greenhouse, 
previously peeling them; and all grew 
averaging about one-half inch when they 
ripened a week ago. 

H. E. MEADER. 





A HYBRIDIZING SUGGESTION. 


A great Hybridizing “Secret.’’ “Stale 
pistil fertilized with fresh pollen will pro- 
duce plants and flowers larger 
normal.” “Fresh pistil crossed with stale 
pollen will produce plants and flowers 
smaller than normal.” Cc. M. S. 
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TIME FROM BUDDING TO BLOOMING. 


To the man who has gone daffy on 
Gladioli, every little item connected with 
their growth is a matter of interest. Sev- 
eral have given in these columns lists of 
the length of time from planting to the 
opening of the first bloom. Each of these 
lists has been read with interest, although 
beyond the fact that Pink Beauty is the 
very earliest bloomer, we have learned 
none too much positively from them. 

After the precious globules are hidden 
away in the ground, how we watch to see 
the first points of green peeping out! 
Then when the leaves are full grown we 
are on the lookout for the appearance of 
the first flower-bud, day by day carefully 
squeezing the stalk with thumb and finger, 
up and down, to detect a swollen spot 
which shall slowly travel higher each day 
until the tip of a flower-bud can be actu- 
ally seen pushing its way out between 
the two central leaves. Then how long it 
seems from the sight of that first tip of 
the green bud until the first flower opens. 
Do you know with any degree of certainty 
how long that time really is? 

Last year I kept tab on a number of 
varieties, setting down the date of the 
first sight of the tip of the bud and the 
date when the first floret was open. I 
give here the list of varieties and for 
each variety the number of days between 
the two dates: 





Baron Hulot-__-_.... White King-___....... & 
Chic. White ____.. 7 OS Seas $ 
Early Black ______--- Smpress of India___. 9 
Giant White_- | gy Glory---.-- 9 
TS ST a Rae © 
Velvet King-- ‘ Red. White and Goid 9 
Golden King Schwaben.._.....___ 

Golden Measure... 8 AT 10 
ery, | pean Etcoks 8 tna Lidia eleeticnd ll 
ae a 8 i he atin titted ll 
~ SS Lnbbblonasan 8 4 Francis King_-11 
SESE 8 Red Amarillas______- ll 








The average of all is a litcrle more than 8%. 


There may be nothing very positive to 
be learned from this, notwithstanding the 
fact that the dates were recorded with 
great accuracy. The table would be of 
more value had all the varieties been 
planted on the same day. If one corm of 
America were planted in April and an- 
other in June, likely the time for the lat- 
ter would be shorter than for the former. 
Whether planted early or late, the warmer 
the weather the shorter the time might 
be. It may be, too, that another time 
the different varieties may not agree to 
follow the schedule they did this time, 
varying at different times according to 
their fancy. But there’s the list for what 


its worth. 
C. C. MILLER. 
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LICE ON GLADIOLUS CORMS. 


In your June issue I note an inquiry 
from “J. P. W.” regarding “ Lice on Gladi- 
olus Corms.” In 1916 I had very much 
the same experience. When I brought 
my bulbs forth last season for planting I 
found most all of them were inhabited to 
some degree with grey lice, and in most 
cases the bulbs were literally covered 
with them. I was at a loss to know just 
what to do, and having no time to lose 
I chose the following experiment: 

Procured an enameled pail and with it 
about one-third full of water I added 
about a pint of kerosene oil. First I re- 
moved all the husks from the corms and 
then placed a good number in the pail so 
that all were covered. While I was re- 
moving husk from another lot I allowed 
the first lot to soak a few minutes, after 
which I found that most all of the lice 
had left the bulbs and were floating on 
top of the solution. I handled each corm 
separately and if I found any lice I easily 
removed them by swishing the bulbs 
through the solution with my fingers. 
After this operation I placed the bulbs on 
old window screens and set the screens 
on the grass in the sun to dry. The 
corms soon dried and were ready for 
planting. Would not have been necessary 
to dry them if I had intended planting all 
of them at one time, but as I had put 500 
corms through this process I naturally 
= not plant all of them on the same 

ay. 

The treatment caused no harm to the 
bulbs I am sure even though I did not 
have the best of luck with my blooras, 
for you well know last season was a 
rather poor one for growing Gladioli. 

Most of my bulbs are now planted and 
I did not find lice on a single bulb and 
every one was in the best of condition. 

I never had trouble along this line be- 
fore and I feel that some bulbs I bought 
very early last season must have been in- 
fected and thus spread through my entire 
collection. E. E. VROoM. 





LICE ON GLADIOLUS CORMS. 


The writer can imagine “J. P. W.’s’ 
feeling when he discovered corm after 
corm covered with those myriads of nasty 
grey lice. I had the same sensation a 
year ago when I discovered that about 
fifty corms, purchased from a so-called 
responsible grower, were loaded to the 
gunwales with those pestiferous passen- 
gers. Now, I wanted the corms for which 
I had paid a good price, but I didn’t want 
the livestock under any consideration. 
Foriunately I had a quantity of powdered 
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tobacco and into this I threw the corms, 
lice and all. Say! A sicker lot of bugs 
you never saw. I clearly remember all 
my sensations when as a boy I endeavored 
to learn the manly (?) art of tobacco 
chewing and the recollection of my first 
(and last) chew will always linger. I 
think those lice from their actions had all 
the symptoms I had, and I was fiendish 
enough to enjoy their misery. Then I 
planted the corms, sprinkled the powdered 
tobacco about them, covered them upand 
they grew finely. When they were har- 
vested in the fall, I found the tobacco had 
been highly effective—not a louse on the 
job—and a nice plump lot of corms to 
carry over. Cc. Ss. 





ORIGIN OF VARIETIES. 


I would like to see published informa- 
tion as to the origin and when named of 
the following varieties of Gladioli: Alice 
Carey, Bouget D’Or, Bernice, Baltimore, 
Claude Monnett, Egra Rust, Gil Blas, Lilac, 
Maize, Mrs. James Lancashire, Prophetesse 
and Rouge Torch. 

Would like to know further as to the 
best means to employ in harvesting stock 
grown from the cormels first season. 


Ray P. SELOVER. 





HINTS ON EXHIBITING FLOWERS. 


One of our subscribers asks for infor- 
mation about exhibiting at fairs and 
wants to know about preparation, ship- 
ping, staging, receptacles, etc., and espe- 
cially as to the necessity of the exhibitor 
being present in person. If anyone can 
prepare for us an article along this line 
we are sure it will be helpful to many 
amateur growers who have not had ex- 
perience. 





FORDHOOK HYBRIDS. 


I note in the June number which I re- 
ceived today that “C. M.S.” speaks of 
the Fordhook Hybrids. 1 would say that 
these are offered by W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
in both seed and corms. With proper 
care they are supposed to bloom the first 
year from seed. In 1915 I secured some 
seed from Burpee’s which I planted about 
May 10th. None bloomed for me the 
first year but I got about 100 small bulbs 
which I planted out on May Ist, 1916. 
They all bloomed and some were very 
fine, equal to many named varieties and 
in all colors except white. I consider them 
worth while and even the smallest bulbs 
of one-quarter inch and less bloomed and 
made fair spikes. J. M. K. 
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Producing Healthy 
Gladiolus Corms. 


By JOHN LANE. 


In reading all the back numbers of 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER I find 
a lot has been written regarding disease 
in the Gladiolus, and apparently no one 
has been able to solve the problem of 
producing healthy corms. 

The following method has been followed 
by myself with the best of results: First, 
procure the healthiest corms available, 
and at once remove ali the outer cover- 
ing or husk, then examine the corms 
carefully with a lens, and if any trace of 
disease is apparent at once discard any 
so affected. Plant those that are healthy 
in land that has never grown Gladioli 
before and carefully watch their behavior 
until lifting time; any that show signs 
of prematurely ripening should be des- 
troyed, and only the corms that show 
perfect health and vigor should be used 
for propagation and these should be 
stored in the dryest atmosphere available, 
not in a damp and dark cellar, and this 
applies to both the corm and cormels; 
the drier they are kept the better. We 
have had them lying out in our winter 
sun with a shade temperature of over 70° 
for three months with the best results. 

The Gladiclus in its native home grows 
in the rainy season, ripens off in the dry, 
the corms lie in the dusty earth some- 
times quite on the surface with the 
cormels actually sticking out of the soil 
and exposed to the almost tropical sun of 
Natal and Madagascar without injury. 
This should show us what they desire. 
Let them have as much sunlight and keep 
them as dry as possible and there will be 
less disease. We keep our cormels in 
calico bags on a verandah up near the 
galvanized iron roof, where the ternpera- 
ture often rises above 120°, and have 
never had any trouble about germination. 
When planting time comes we repeat the 
process of selecting the best only and 
again plant in new land. 

With regard to the cormels these are 
all peeled and the perfect ones only 
planted. Any one who -has had experi- 
ence with Gladioli must have noticed at 
lifting time disease spots on the outer 
covering of both corm and cormei, while 
beneath is perfectly healthy ; the trouble 
is only on the surface. To plant with 
this diseased covering stil: on the corm 
or cormel seems to me the height of 
foolishness, and I am sure is largely re- 
sponsible for the trouble I am writing 
about. 

Another cause of disease is planting 





and propagating from old corms. If the 
corm planted has rotted by lifting time, 
it is sure to affect the new one that has 
formed on top. The best thing to do in 
this case is to destroy the lot, better still, 
never plant old stuff. 

Any grower who follows this method, 
and by it produces healthy and reliable 
stock would, I am sure, reap a rich re- 
ward. Personally I would rather pay a 
dollar for one healthy corm than give the 
same sum for a hundred direased ones. 

To sum up, the main points are: To 
plant only peeled, healthy corms and 
cormels, always plant in new land, keep 
as dry as possible when out of the ground 
and ruthlessly destroy all that is unde- 
sirable. Nature always destroys before 
she rebuilds, and probably the greatest 
example of this law is in operation in Eu- 
rope at the present time. 


Lily of the Valley. 


The plants of Lily of the Valley are 
perfectly hardy, and will grow well in 
either a shady or sunny situation. They 
do especially well in a rather deep, moist 
soil, but will thrive also in a sandy, rather 
dry loam. The plants may be obtained 
either in the fall or spring, and planted 
out where you wish them to grow. A 
single plant will soon stool out and be- 
come a clump, and one dozen pips set a 
foot apart in a bed, will quickly become 
a mass of plants that will bloom freely 
every season. In setting the pips allow 
the tip to be at the surface of the soil. 
The plants root freely, and are not readily 
troubled by drouth. About almost every 
home there are shady nooks where scarcely 
anything else will grow. In such places 
the Lily of the Valley can be planted ad- 
vantageously, as the plants will make a 

of green throughout the season, 
and during the spring the racemes of 
fragrant, bell-shaped flowers will be freely 
produced. The bed should be reset once 
in three or four years, or as soon as they 
crowd each other to such an extent as to 
interfere with the development of the 
flowers.—Park’s Floral Magazine. 





Those who are strong on vegetable 
gardens and weak on ficriculture are ad- 
vised to devote a row across their garden 
to flowers. Gladioli are as easy to care 
for as potatoes and there are other flowers 
as well that command a consideration. 
A row of Gladioli in the garden will cer- 
tainly behave better than in a stingy 
flower bed or border. Try this next year 
and see how it works out. 
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[ This department of THE MopERN GLADIOLUS GROWER is intended to be one of its most helpful and 
valuable features. All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful 
attention. The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication. }—Eprror. 





Late Planting of Gladiolus 
Corms in Greenhouse. 


To THE EpiTor:— 

Is it peeeente to keep Gladiolus corms in 
sto:age until August or ember for an early 
winter or late fall crop? Suggestions will be ap- 

preciated. R. T. G. 

I Answer :—Young corms of the forcing 
varieties of Gladioli which are of large 
size and carefully selected may be carried 
in cold storage at a temperature of 40 to 
45°F. and planted in the green house in 
August or September. This would be 
keeping them dormant for ten months or 
so from the time they are taken out of the 
ground. There will be some deteriora- 
tion and there would not be as high a 
percentage of bloom as from the same 
class of corms planted in the spring at 
the regular time. 


Self Fertility of Gladioli. 
To THE EpITor :— 

Will a variety cross or fertilize itself? In other 
words, will the stigma of America — ven 
from another America ? 

Answer :—Most varieties of ‘Gladioli 
are self-fertile. By this term we mean 
that the pollen by coming in contact with 
the stigma in the same bloom or in an- 
other bloom of the same variety will 
fertilize the embryo so that seeds will be 
produced. I am inclined to believe that 
there are only a few exceptions to this 
general rule. This is why it is essential 
that the anthers which bear the pollen 
be removed from the flower before they 
become mature or ripe, when we are 
hand-pollenizing to produce some desired 
cross. 

Pollen from another variety is usually 
stronger or more prepotent for seed pro- 
duction than that from the same variety. 
Fruit growers take advantage of this fact 
by interspersing varieties in their plant- 
ings. 

There are a few varieties from which I 
have been unable to obtain seeds. I con- 
sider these varieties sterile. Many of 
the best varieties are sterile or nearly 


so because they have been bred up and 
away from the original or natural form. 
The poorest varieties or seedlings are the 
ones that usually produce an abundance 
of seeds. 

A few years ago we had a pure white 
seedling of such an unusual shape that it 
could hardly be recognized as a Gladiolus, 
but it was so constitutionally weak that 
it only’ survived a few years and never 
even produced a bulblet. 

G. D. BLACK. 


Cold Storage of Gladiolus Corms. 
To THE EpITorR:— 


Can | put corms of Mrs. Francis King and 
America in cold storage at 35°F. in the spring and 
hold until about August Ist and then plant for 
early winter bloom? I have tried inferior varie- 
ties and some flowers. Do you think 
that the varieties mentioned above will give re- 
sults if handled as stated ? M. K. 

Answer:—If the corms are young, strong 
corms of first or second size there is no 
reason. why you cannot get satisfactory 
results by handling them as you have 
suggested. Would recommend, however, 
that a temperature of 40°F. would give 
better results with less liability of de- 
stroying the vitality of the corms. We 
tried this ourseives here, storing at 32°F. 
and decided that this temperature is too 
low for successful results. Would recom- 
mend that you do not experiment with 
too large a quantity of corms to start 
with. Try it on a small scale first. 


Transplanting a Rose Bush. 


I have a crimson rambler rosebush. seven years 
old which I would like to transplant because it is 
in an undesirable location. How can this be suc- 
cessfully accomplished ? R. M. S. 

Answer :—This is not a difficult task. 
Select: the spot where the rosebush is to 
be replanted and excavate to a depth of 
two feet. Fill in with light rich soil com- 
posed mostly of well decayed stable man- 
ure with some small bones or pieces 
of crushed large bone. With care lift 
the rosebush and plant the roots well 
down in the prepared spot, using care to 
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press the roots rather firmly without 
cramping or bruising them. Plant the 
bush an inch or two deeper in the new 
location than it was originally. Water 
abundantly for a few days, keepall weeds 
from growing near the bush and no 
further difficulty will be realized.—Suc- 
cessful staat 


Origin of Gladiolus _ 
Julia M. Fairbanks. 
To THE EpiTor : — 


Will you please tell me who “wee _ 
variety Julia M. Fairbanks ? 

Answer :—This is one of the varieties 
recently introduced which was originated 
by A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. 





Gladiolus Byzantinus. 


This fine old species has been planted 
in large groups amongst dwarf Heaths, 
and the effect of the mass now in bloom 
is very brilliant when the sun is shining 
on them. The flowers are vivid rosy- 
purple, a color which does not easily har- 
monize with other things, and, therefore, 
care should be exercised in planting. It 
is a good form for naturalizing in Grass 
and in warm, sunny places—Gardening 
Illustrated. 

Irrigation. 

An irrigating system is a fine thing in 
a dry time—there is no doubt about that 
—but there is also no doubt but what 
those who have irrigating systems for 
growing Gladioli are quite likely to over- 
do a good thing. Where water is always 
on tap and it is only a question of start- 
ing up the pump to irrigate, few men, in- 
deed, have keen enough judgment to 
know just where tostop. The best rule is 
to irrigate heavily at less frequent inter- 
vals, but between times there should be 
plenty of chance for the air to get into 
the soil and it should not be kept in a 
wet and soggy condition. 


Summer Hyacinths. 


Mrs. E. W. Gould in her department, 
“Garden Helps” in the Minnesota Horti- 
culturist speaks of summer hyacinths as 
follows : 

I grew the summer hyacinth (Galanthus) 
this year. It is a bulb which is planted 
in the spring and can be used to fill out 
vacant spaces or as the center of a round 
bed to give height. It lasts quite well, 
having a period of bloom cf about two 





months. It looks very much like a yucca 
when in bloom. 

The summer hyacinth referred to above 
can easily be raised from seed. | treated 
them as any seed, sowing them in the 
open in early spring. They were dug and 
stored like the bulbs of little Gladioli, 
being planted out again the next spring. 
This year, the third year, they have 
bloomed as well as, if not better than, 
any I have ever raised from the bulbs. 
They are quite well worth while and 
should be grown more largely, their tall 
spikes of white bloom filling well the 
place of foxgloves, which are so hard to 
winter. 


The 1917 Gladiolus Shows. 


We understand that the Preliminary 
Schedule of the American Gladiolus So- 
ciety’s annual flower show as published 
in our April issue with one or two ex- 
ceptions stands without change and, there- 
fore, the list of prizes will not be reprinted. 
Those who are interested will do well to 
look up the issue above referred to. 

The prize list of the Gladiolus Society 
of Ohio was not ready up to the time of 
going to press so we are unable to publish 
their schedule of prizes. Those who are 
interested will do well to write W. A. 
Christy, Secretary, Warren, Ohio. 

With the hot weather recently experi- 
enced there is no reason why growers 
should not have a plentiful supply of 
bloom at the time of the shows. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Growers having surplus stock for sale will find 
this department effective in disposing of it. Five 
lines oe mane 64. 00 per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 15c. 











EB KIRCHHOFF cO., Pembroke, N. Y., 

* growers of the finest Gladioli, ‘such as 

Pendleton, Panama, Niagara, Pink Perfection, 

Europa, Mrs. Fryer, War, Peace, etc. Corres- 
pondence solicited. 


PLACE orders now for Hyacinths, Tulips 

Crocuses and other fall bulbs. Goods d 

livered at present prices on all orders placed be- 

fore July 25th. Prices advance August Ist on all 

Epes. Wm. C. Pike, 18 Summer St., Melrose, 
ass. 











deGroat & Stewart 


Growers of Choice Gladioli 


We specialize in the choice American and 
French varieties. Catalogue on request. 


Bath, N.Y. 








If you area essional, commercial, or amateur 
oun will find the columns of 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle of America 


brimful of helpful knowl on plant culture— 
based on scientitic, experiences—not on 
theoretical conclusions.” 

In addition to its contributed articles by well- 
known authorities on horticultural subjects, di- 


pany 5 of the leading appearing ir American 
and E erepete be J journals ars regularly 
published in the Chronicle. 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the official organ 
of the National Association of Gardeners, and the 
American Association of Park Superintendents. 
Published monthly Subscription, $1.50 a year 
THE CHRONICLE PRESS, INC. 
286 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


WESTERBEEK & KLYN 
SASSENHEIM, HOLLAND 


25 Beaver Sireet, New York City | 
| 


QUALITY — ECONGMY — SERVICE | 




















Derby Gardens Gladioli 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 
WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 


Johan H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 











U. Lemoine ¢ Son 


Durserymen, Dancy, France 


IOLI 
Lemoinei and Narceianus 


Catalogue, printed in English, on application. 














GLADIOLI 


WHICH CATALOGUE WOULD YOU LIKB, 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL ? 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield L. L. 











GLADIOLI 


Send for my catalog, containing 96 dis- 
tinct varieties and some excellent mix- 
tures, TODAY—IT IS FREE. 


JELLE ROOS 
Dept. D. Milton, Mass. 














ROUTE 


H. E. MEADER 


Gladiolus Specialist 
DOVER, N. H. 


Sead for beanie descriptive booklet of Rare Gladioli. 





“THE AMERICAN BOTANIST” 


Is published for all who are interested in the 
curious facts about our native wildflowers. 


$1.25 A YEAR. SAMPLE FREE. 








Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Hil. 








EE STEWART 


Wholesale Grower of 
GLADIOL! 









List of 85 varieties. 


Brooklyn - - Mich. 
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GLADIOLI 
Betscher’s Primulinus Hybrids 


HE BETSCHER STRAIN of this fetching new type of 

Gladioli is the last word in Quality Gladioli—all who 
have inspected or tested them are loud in their praise. 
Only the best blood of all types of Gladioli have been used 
in their evolution. 

When we first sowed primulinus species we saw its possi- 
bilities and future value—doubtless we have made more crosses 
on this one type than all other breeders have made in all classes 
until now. The finest seedlings in our early work were marked 


out—the balance: discarded. Our stock of it is the largest in 
commerce. We offer in large lots— 


Primulinus Species 
Primulinus Hybrids 
Select Yellows, Pinks, Reds, Whites, Old Golds 


Our hybrids of Lemoinei, Childsi &c. are very fine. 


From the many thousand hybrids we have selected the finest to color; 
hence our selections of Pinks, Reds, Yellows and Whites excel mixtures 
made from best named sorts. We have had over 400 sorts representing 
all the noted specialists’ best and latest introductions but few of them used 
in our breeding—and breeding and plant evolution has had our first con- 
sidezation for some years. In all this time our work has been wholesale. 


For 1917-18 season we offer large lots of exceptional mixtures 
and named sorts: 


Crimson Glow, Crimson Giant, Dora Krais, Myrtle, Mrs. Watt, 
Gen. Kuroki, Mephisto, Negerfuerst, Panama, Scarsdale, etc. 
Augusta, Brenchleyensis, Chicago White, Halley, Minnesota, 
Niagara, Norma Dee Childs, Baron Hulot, etc. 


Our list will be ready in September. 


Betscher’s Peonies—Cream of 1200 sorts. 
Betscher’s Hemerocallis Hybrids— Very fine. 
Betscher’s Cannas, etc.—all the best. 


C. BETSCHER 


Plant Breeder Dover, Ohio, U. S. A 
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Cold Storage for Florists 


Good refrigerating facilities are just as 
necessary for Florists, Nurserymen, 
Seedsmen and Fruit Growers as they 
are for dealers in butter and eggs. 
Let us send you a description of a florist’s plant 
installed and equipped with the Cooper Brine 


System for storing cut flowers and lily of the 
valley pips. 


MADISON COOPER COMPANY 


Refrigerating Engineers and 
132 Court St. Architects Calcium, N.Y. 

















Attention, Growers of 
Cut Flowers! 


Your big profits are obtained from your late blooms. 
The variety Gretchen Zang (Mrs. Austin) is 
one of the biggest profit getters in the business. It has 
three prime essentials: Beautiful Color—Lateness of 
Bloom—Blooms from the Smallest Bulbs. 
Description:—The blooms are large and sparkling, and the most beauti- 
ful soft melting shade of pink, blending into deep salmon on lower petals. 
Strikingly beautiful and likely the only variety that approaches closely the 
brilliant colorings of the Beaute Poitevine geranium. Spike tall and graceful 


with an occasional waved one. First Prize Winner and Award of Merit 
Gladiolus Society of Ohio. 


Our stock is now sufficient to offer this sterling novelty at a 
reasonable price. Let us quote you. 


AUSTIN-COLEMAN CoO. 


“Home of Elm Hill Gladioli” 


Wayland - - - - Ohio 






































Sunnyside 

Gladiolus Gardens 

L. Merton Gage, Proprietor 
Natick, Massachusetts 


Gladioli Exclusively 














RICHARD DIENER CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Originators and Growers of 
the Largest and Finest 


GLADIOLUS 


in the world. 


Kentfield, Marin County, California 














P. Hopman & Sons 


Gladiolus Specialists 
Hillegom, Holland | 
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Gladioli and Dahlia 
WE GROW THE BEST PRODUCTIONS 
FROM ALL THE ORIGINATORS 


“BETTER VARIETIES GROWN BETTER” 
Riverbank Gardens 
Saxonville - - - Mass. 





Fryer’s 
New Iris 


HAVE tested about every 
I variety I could procure in 

the U. S., besides importing 
forty varieties from England, 
and my collection consisted 
of over 550 varieties before 
I began to raise seedlings. 
I found so many of the named 
varieties of no special merit 
that I made the attexapt to 
improve them, and have suc- 
ceeded far beyond my expec- 
tations. 


@ Fryer’s Glory is one of the 
best of my new seedlings, and 
this is a new strain of Iris for 
all the red and near red that I 
have ever seen are of this 
strain. The plants are all very 
robust growers, and the flower 
stalks are much larger than 
most other varieties. They will 
average from 20 to 28 inches 
in height, and all have large 
flowers. In fact some of them 
have the largest flowers that 
I have ever seen on an Iris. 
The plants can easily be dis- 
tinguished at a glance even by 
one not familiar with Iris. If 
the plant is good as well as the 
flowers, it is a double improve- 
ment. 


Send for new list with names 
aud descriptions. 


Willis E. Fryer 
Mantorville, Minn. 






































Gladiolus Specialists 
Growers of Bulbs and Plants 
Gladioli, Dahlias, Phioxes, Irises, Etc. 
Awarded Gold Medal at Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition for the best display of 
seedling Dahlias, and Bronze Medal on dis- 
play of Gladioli. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. SEND FOR IT. 


The Wilmore Floral Co. 


(Successors to W. V/. Wilmore, Jr.) 


Denver, Colorado 




















BOUND VOLUMES FOR 


Complete bound copies of THE 

MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER of 

Vols. I, I and III, with indexes, 

are now available. They aggregate nearly 

pages and contain much useful infor- 

mation. Mailed to any address postpaid 
$1.25 per Vol. or $3.75 for the three. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, 
Calcium, N.Y. 


| Gladiolus Grower 


M. F. WRIGHT 








“hy 
1906 SMITH ST. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 












C.W. BROWN & SON 
ASHLAND - - MASS. 


WE OFFER: 


The World’s Best Productions 
Including Kunderd’s Varieties and Our Own Seedlings. 
Catalog on application. 








BERRI BERBREGERED 


Headquarters for 


Gladiolus 
“MRS. WATT” 


The Brilliant 
Wine Colored Novelty 


HOMER F. CHASE 


GROWER OF GLADIOLI 




















WILTON - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CUUCTTTe Tare 






































Narcissus 


Now Ready 
Paper White, per Dos, a 
Large - - - 45. $2.00 
Paper White, Med. 35c. 1.50 
Emperor, Large - 60c. 2.00 
Empress, Large 60c. 2.00 
Barrie Consp., Large 50c. 1.50 
Sulphur Pheoni 
Large - - - 50c. 1.50 


Fine Mixed, Large 40c. 1.50 
Hyacinths, Single 
Named Sorts - - 65c. 4.50 


These are all Georgia grown 
bulbs. They are extra fine 
quality.—-No catalog. 


Cc. S. TAIT 


Brunswick - - Ga. 





Geo. $. Woodruff 


Tadependence, Towa 


Fine Gladioli 


See my advertisements in previous num- 
bers. Catalogue on application. 




















Munsell & Harvey 


Growers of Gladioli 
Ashtabula - Ohio 




















WAYSIDE 
GLADIOLI 


ARE KNOWN TO THE TRADE AS 
QUALITY BULBS 


We grow a selected list of 
Dahlias 


THAT WILL BLOOM IN THE MIDDLE 
WEST and 


Hardy Plants 


THAT WILL BLOOM ANYWHERE. 


May we send our catalog? 


Wayside Gardens 
Mentor Box G Chio 











Vaughan’s 
in 
GLADIOLI 


Beautiful Carmine with 
white throat. 

Per doz., $1.30; per 100, $9. 

2 ” 
Prim. “Sunbeam 
The best and most dis- 
tinct of all the Prim- 
ulinus Type. 
Per dez., $2; per 100, $15. 

Chicago White 
The best early white. 
Per doz, 35c; per 100, $2.25 
Write for our 1917 Cat- 
alog—Grand Novelties 

in and CANNAS. 


Vaughan’s 
Seed Store 


CHICAGO, 31-33 W. RandelphSt. 


MARGARET NEW YORK, 43 Barclay St. 


























T A CORDIAL 
INVITATION— 


IS EXTENDED TO ALL WHO LOVE 
FLOWERS TO VISIT MY FIELDS 
DURING THE BLOOMING SEASON. 


WOBURN IS TEN MILES FROM BOSTON ON THE 
B. & M. R.R. TAKE WOBURN-LEXINGTON CAR AT 
EITHER TERMINAL AND STOP AT WILLOW ST. 


S. E. SPENCER 
BROOKLAND GARDENS 


LEXINGTON ST., COR. WILLOW 
WoBURN - - - - - 
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KIND WORDS 


FROM FAR AND NEAR 


— Bulbs came induetime From Pennsylwania-—I wish to thank 
in splendid order. They were you for your liberal treatment. 


and opened wb 
planted at Ith) and ave new uD Michi ‘ heow 
several inches. =e = Soe a8 - Eceieens 
last aensen Were such fac ing those two lots without charge. 
= a late ender for unave. Your Golden Peon Sineie-te « , to deal with such 
was expecially fine. men as you, 

The above kind words are extracts from letters and cards recently 

received. We certainly appreciate the many words of satisfaction 

customers, realizing that a satisfied customer is the best 


Send for our retail list describing nearly 200 of the better old and 
new varieties. All of our own growing at fair prices. Wholesale 
list for dealers and large growers. 


G. D. BLACK 


GLADIOLUS SPECIALIST 
| po > nee sae ee 























